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course starting from the age of about thirteen or fourteen,
and designed for children who normally came from the
elementary school. In some of them fees were paid, but
there was always a number of free places. These schools
had a strong vocational bias, determined by local needs, and
they usually prepared for a group of allied trades, such as
engineering or building. But some junior technical schools,
especially in London, were more definitely "trade schools/
and provided a more narrowly vocational training; for
example, they might be oriented towards printing, the boot
and shoe industry, tailoring, dressmaking. But at the same
time all types of junior technical school gave a strong back-
ing of general education, and in some of them even a
foreign language was taught. Junior commercial schools
have been instituted to provide courses in shorthand, book-
keeping, and allied subjects; but this kind of preparation,
with a better general education behind it, was also given to
senior pupils who wished for it in some 'secondary* schools
of the normal type. For girls housewifery and pre-nursing
courses have also been organised. Often a junior technical
school contains two or three different departments of the
kind described* Many of these schools have developed a
strong corporate life. Some of them enter candidates fot the
examinations of the Royal Society of Arts, or similar tests.
Their teachers had a Burnham scale of salaries which, when
it was first introduced in 1921, differed little from that fot
teachers in 'secondary' schools. It was provided, however,
that a certain proportion of the staff in each junior technical
school should have had industrial or workshop experience.
As no special courses of professional training had been
providedfor teachers in technical schools, the McNair Com-
mittee turned its attention to this subject. It expressed the
belief that "the timing of the technical teacher, or at any
rate the major part of it, should be undertaken after, rather